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EDUCATION, TRAINING, AND 


DISCIPLINE 


THe controversy over modern education is a com- 
plex one and touches on many questions. Much of 
it has to do with the value of the movement called 
Progressive education. It is no longer profitable, I 
believe, to debate the merits or demerits of Progressive 
education as a Whole. It is more useful to deal with 
particular issues. One of these is suggested by the 
title of this article. 

The question may be put specifically: Does educa- 
tion include training or is it something entirely apart 
from and exclusive of training? It is common to draw 
a sharp contrast between education and training and 
to maintain that it is the business of the school and 
college to give education and not training. Those who 
take this position recognize that training must be 
given in preparation for vocational activities or for 
service in the Armed Forces, but regard the giving 
of such training as the business of institutions other 
than the school or college. 

I shall attempt to show that, contrary to this view, 
training is an essential part of education. To regard 
the two as separable is to make a distinction which 
does not exist in fact. Education without training is 
just as one-sided and ineffective as is training without 
education. Education without training lacks effec- 
tiveness and practicality; training without education 
lacks understanding and purpose. 

Education in the elementary and high school has 
been enlarged in seope to include much more than 
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drill in reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic and 
in the acquisition of a few facts in history, geography, 
and science. This is not too exaggerated a descrip- 
tion‘of the program of some of the schools two or 
three generations ago. It seems to be the program 
which is advocated by some modern critics of the 
schools. It is not the program of the typical present- 
day school, which is a program of edeation, not merely 
of training. 

This program of education includes a variety of 
things that would hardly be called training; for ex- 
ample, the encouragement of the child’s curiosity—his 
impulse to explore, to enlarge his acquaintance with, 
and to understand, the world about him. This encour- 
agement does not consist of giving drill, but of pre- 
senting a rich variety of objects and situations and 
encouraging the learner to examine and study them. 
The procedure by which the child satisfies his curiosity 
cannot be entirely imposed upon him or laid out in 
advance. It must, in a measure, follow the lead of his 
own developing thought and interest. The encourage- 
ment of intellectual curiosity is not like pouring water 
into a vessel. It is like watering and feeding a plant. 
The plant takes in nourishment and grows according 
to its own nature. So does the mind. 

Again, the program of education includes the nur- 
turing of the appreciation of beauty and the encour- 
agement of the impulse to express one’s self in the 
forms of art. This expression does not necessarily 
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produce results of value to others. It is justified if 
it satisfies the desire for unity and self-realization. 
Somewhat similar is the cultivation of insight into 
the principles of conduct and human relations and 
the expression of this insight in conduct and behavior. 
Esthetic and ethical judgment and appreciation re- 
quire methods for their cultivation other than those 
of training or drill, though training may play a sub- 
ordinate, contributing role. 

To bring education back within the limits of a train- 
ing program would be as formidable a task as putting 
the genie back into the bottle. I hope I shall not be 
understood as suggesting that there should be the 
slightest diminution of the emphasis on the broadest 
possible. culture of the individual’s intellectual, es- 
thetic, and moral nature. Quite the contrary. But 
this does not, as so often assumed, exclude from the 
program important forms of training, some of which 
are contributory to culture itself. It is with these 
forms of training that I am here chiefly concerned. 

By training I mean that part of education in which 
the emphasis is on planned and systematic practice 
or drill for the purpose of developing skill or profi- 
ciency. Examples are systematic practice in hand- 
writing, typing, calculation in arithmetic, use of a 
slide rule, tennis, golf, swimming, skating, singing, 
playing a musical instrument, driving a car, speak- 
ing, using a tool, handling apparatus in a laboratory, 
dancing, flying, shooting, sewing, sawing, planing, 
handling a lathe, and so on. Examples could be mul- 
tiplied endlessly. To be effective in all these cases 
it is necessary to have skill, and in order to have skill 
it is necessary to practice. 

A common misunderstanding concerning training is 
to assume that it is opposed to purpose. There is not 
the slightest ground for this assumption. A person 
may adopt a course of training in order to achieve a 
purpose he has in mind, and this, in fact, is commonly 
done. It is true that training may be imposed on a 
person without his knowing the purpose of the train- 
ing, or without his accepting that purpose. This, 
however, is not necessarily so. On the contrary, pur- 
poses can be made effective only through the exercise 
of abilities which are, in turn, acquired through train- 
ing; and persons deliberately subject themselves to 
training in order to achieve their purposes. It is the 
teacher’s duty to relate training as closely as possible 
to the pupils’ purposes, but this is a matter of teach- 
ing skill rather than of curriculum construction. 

Training is obviously opposed to haphazard, aimless 
activity. It is also opposed to an exclusive reliance for 
the acquisition or improvement of skill on the perform- 
ance of the activity in its natural or total setting. 
This is called by various names, most of which beg 
the question. For example, the term,“experience cur- 
riculum,” implies that systematic practice is not re- 
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lated to the learner’s general background of exper. 
ence. This may or may not be so. The issue can be 
made clear by examples. Will a child learn to play 
the piano better if he plays pieces only when the oe. 
sion for playing these pieces is present or imminent} 
Or will he learn better if he devotes regular perio 
to practice, some of the practice being devoted to tj 
acquisition of constituent skills, such as scales? jj 
a person become a better tennis player if he plays 
only in games or matches as the occasion arises? (); 
will be acquire more skill if some time is devote 
regularly to improving particular strokes? Wil] , 
person achieve a mastery of the operations of arith. 
metic better and more quickly if he performs they 
only when the need arises in carrying out some proj. 
ect? Or will he learn better and more quickly if he 
has some drill in the fundamentals? In many case 
we do acquire enough skill to serve our purpose, or 
acquire it most effectively, by enjoying in the activity 
in its natural setting. This is true of reading. In 
many other cases, systematic practice is necessary, 

It may be well to emphasize the point that training 
is not only not a separate and distinct form of educ- 
tion; it is also not confined to the simpler or mor 
elementary stages. Mathematical operations at the 
elementary stages of arithmetic have been mentioned. 
Facility in operations at more advanced levels is als 
necessary. Skill in the use of language, in speaking, 
writing, reading, and understanding speech, is clearly 
important both in the early stages and at higher levels. 
The learner does not complete the development of his 
ability to read, write, or speak in the primary grades, 
or in the elementary school, or in the high school. In 
fact, he never completes it so long as his education 
continues. Similarly, there are skills in thinking that 
are begun in early childhood and which continue to 
be expanded and refined as one’s education continues 
to higher levels and into special fields. Techniques 
of training in these higher and more complex forms 
of skill are much less well developed than in the 
simpler, more elementary operations. Here experi- 
mentation would doubtless be well repaid. 

Closely related to the question of training is the 
question of discipline. Discipline is the broader and 
more inclusive process, of which training is an ¢x- 
ample. The Armed Forces give discipline, and the 
majority of the men who have been under it seem t0 
think it is a good thing. Modern education has beet 
criticized for its lack of discipline. Perhaps the mod- 
ern home is more open to this criticism than is the 
school. I believe that the criticism is in part justified, 
and that the neglect of discipline is due to a fals 
view of discipline and its place in education. Disc 
pline has been identified with certain undesirable 
methods of treating the child instead of being ©0l- 
sidered an essential and fundamental aspect of de 
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Jopment. Methods should be derived from a clear 
oa of the nature of the individual and society and 
the place of discipline in the life of the individual 
jsociety. We have rejected the old concepts with- 
t replacing them with sound new concepts. Conse- 
ently our treatment has been either largely non- 
stent, or captious, unsystematic, and opportunistic. 
Discipline is a universal and essential feature of 
man life, not primarily something that is imposed 
; one person on another. Every person inevitably 
periences some discipline of one kind or another. 
niskment and other means of controlling the be- 
vior of one person by another are only particular 
vices or means of applying discipline. They are 
ecial forms of diseipline, which may or may not 
appropriate. The general principle does not stand 
fall with their desirability or undesirability. 
Discipline as a broad principle may be conceived of | 
the control of activities (including thought) to- 
ard a given end, as determined by the conditions 
sential to the attainment of the end. Disciplined 
tion is opposed to action which merely expresses 
omentary impulse or action which does not take 
eount of the conditions necessary to its fulfillment. 
The fundamental fact, which makes discipline neces- 
ry, is that purposes cannot be fulfilled merely by 
isting as purposes, but require a series of activities 
rried out in conformity with conditions imposed 
yexternal reality. If we wish to go from one place 
another we cannot do so by merely wishing it; we 
ust either walk or ride or fly or employ some means 
‘transportation which is subject to the law of gravi- 
tion and to other physical laws. The observance 
these laws constitutes a discipline to which we must 
bject ourselves in the fulfillment of our desires. 
he disciplined person does not kick against them or 
ttempt to ignore them. He studies them, tries to 
derstand them, and seeks to make them means to 
¢ attainment of his ends. 

There are other and varied ways in which discipline 
ters into human life. If one wishes to make or 
struct anything one must gain control of the 
edium, and must make one’s plans in accordance 
th the nature of the medium. It is possible to build 
one way with wood, in another with stone, in an- 
ther with conerete, and in still another with steel. 
tis necessary to know the nature of the medium in 
rier to use it successfully. The medium imposes its 
iscipline on the worker in any field. Akin to the re- 
urements of the medium is that of the tool. The tool 
an extension of the body enabling the person to 
thieve results impossible without it. In fact, the 
dy itself is a tool in so far as it is an instrument 
sed to accomplish purposes. Acquiring a mastery 
{the appropriate tool is a form of discipline to 
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which one must subject one’s self in order to achieve 
a purpose. 

A highly important form of discipline which per- 
vades all life in a complex civilized community is the 
observance of time, as represented in the calendar and 
the divisions of the day into hours, minutes, and sec- 
onds. One of the sharpest contrasts between primi- 
tive and civilized living is the contrast in the atten- 
tion paid to time. The civilized man is accustomed 
to regulating his life by the clock and is irritated when 
one treats lateness of an hour or two as a matter of 
indifference or takes tomorrow to mean any time after 
today. Primitive man, on the other hand, is distressed 
if he has to follow a time schedule. The child shows 
a similar disregard for time. He has to learn to be 
prompt and to plan and apportion his activities 
through long and sometimes painful discipline. Some 
temperamental individuals never do learn it well, but 
they are the irritating exceptions in any complex com- 
munity. 

A final example is the necessity of planning. Bud- 
geting one’s finances is an essential form of planning, 
failure in which causes endless worry, perhaps dis- 
aster. Planning a life work and the preparation 
therefor require care and attention and may make 
the difference between happiness and misery. Plan- 
ning for one’s routine, one’s vacation, one’s retirement 
is necessary to attain the maximum of satisfaction. 
Planning is not something one does by nature, like 
breathing. One has to learn it, and often with diffi- 
culty. But the necessary discipline pays. 

Discipline is brought to bear on the individual from 
his early days on, and by various agencies. The 
parent is the chief agent in the early years, though 
things as well as persons impose their discipline. The 
school takes over a large share of the responsibility, 
along with playmates and various other individuals 
and groups in the community. As the person ad- 
vances toward maturity he comes under the discipline 
of his vocational or professional organization, his 
political organization, and the community at large. 
At all these levels the control may be external, without 
the consent of the individual or even against his pas- 
sive or active resistance. On the other hand, the 
individual may consent and participate in the process 
of discipline, may anticipate the operation of outside 
agencies, and may adopt such a high degree of self- 
discipline that no external pressure is felt. This, of 
course, is the ideal toward which education should be 
directed. Self-discipline, however, can never be the 
sole reliance. 

It is clear from this analysis that training is one 
form of the discipline by which the individual is 
equipped to effectuate his purposes. Training is 
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therefore not contrary to purpose or even indifferent 
to it. It is actually the condition without which pur- 
pose could not be realized. More broadly, training 
and discipline are the means to the development of 
personality itself. Without them personality exists 
only as a collection of potentialities. Only through 
them does it become actual. 

“ The implications for education are obvious and 
need only to be briefly sketched. Some educators 
have said that it is a thwarting of the child’s person- 
ality to set standards of attainment and to impose 
systems of training to meet these standards. On the 
contrary, to do so is to present to the child the same 
conditions that he meets throughout his life. Stand- 
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ards, of course, are not uniform but must be adapta 
to the abilities of individuals. To shield the ¢ijj 
from the discipline of such standards through a fily 
tenderness for him, and through fear of subjecting 
him to some stress and strain, is to keep him {yp 
forming the fiber which he needs to make his way gj 
to achieve anything worth achieving. The need fj 
such fiber is not incident to a competitive socies 
merely. It is incident to any society, and even to the 
physical world apart from human society. To omit} 
from the program of the school and college is to make 
education inadequate both as a preparation for lit 
and as a means to the development of intellect, cha 
acter, and personality. 





SHOULD FEDERAL AID BE PROVIDED FOR 
NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS? 

Hearincs on Senate Bill 717 were resumed before 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor on 
April 19. This, probably the most comprehensive of 
the Federal-aid bills, originated with the American 
Federation of Teachers and is supported by the AFL 
and the CIO. The bill, it is said by its advocates, 
would set up “a permanent structure for Federal aid”; 
would allocate funds to schools and school systems 
“only on the basis of need”; and, “while prohibiting 
the use of Federal funds for instructional purposes, 
would make aid available for services, stipends, and 
scholarships for all children, regardless of the school 
they attend.” 

The last-named provision, it seems, may silence some 
of the opposition that has prevented similar bills from 
getting beyond the committees of the Senate and the 
House since the NEA began its series of campaigns 
for Federal aid twenty-seven years ago. The Rev- 
erend William E. MeManus, assistant director of the 
National Catholie Welfare Conference, is reported as 
having said that his organization supports S717 be- 
cause “this bill . . . frankly looks to the welfare and 
need of all children, regardless of the school to which 
the parents choose to send them.” 

But opposition of quite another type may be forth- 
coming. The Teachers Guild, the New York City 
local of the AFT, is reported to object to the AFT 
bill because it would give aid (although not for in- 
structional purposes) to nonpublie schools. In other 
parts of the country, there will probably be groups 
that will question the wisdom of the policy as a pos- 
sible threat against the traditional separation of 
church and state in American life. The present seems 
to be favorable for defining the issue sharply and 
clearly and opening it to a full and frank discussion 
throughout the country.—W. C. B. 



























A POLL OF PUBLIC OPINION FAVORS AN 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


THE National Education Association reports that a 
international agency of education has been approved 
by 84 per cent of the persons recently polled by the 
National Opinion Research Center of the Universit 
of Denver. The sampling represented all sections of 
the country, and included groups differing by ag 
educational background, occupation, and_ political 
opinion. The question proposed referred specificall 
to “a world agency that would help schools in all coun 
tries teach children how to understand the people of 
other countries.” To the question, “If such an agency 
were set up, would you be willing to have it examin 
the schoolbooks in this city (county) to see if they ar 
fair to ail nations?” 87 per cent of those pollei 
replied that they were willing. 

William G. Carr, secretary, Educational Policies 
Commission, NEA, and official educational consultat 


; ‘ T 

of the U. S. delegation at the San Francisco Confer- a 
ence, says regarding the poll: in 
This sampling of publie opinion indicates clearly that im 
the people realize that education is an important fattd 
stu 


in the promotion of international understanding and got! 
will. I hope this fact will be recognized in principle ly 
the representatives of the United Nations. 


Proposals for an international agency of educati0t 
have been made by the EPC in an open letter to tle 
U. S. delegation at San Francisco, and by the Inte 
national Education Assembly. <A resolution to the 
same effect has been introduced in Congress by Kat 


Mundt, representative from South Dakota. Th Br 
Chapultepec Conference urged the modification of De 16. 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals to include an internation im s, 

Co 


agency of education. 
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EW COURSES ON FAR-EASTERN AREAS 
AND LANGUAGES AT STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 

Iv recognition of the steadily increasing importance 
f the Far East in global affairs, Stanford University 
; offering an amplified program of Pacific-Asiatic- 
yssian studies in the School of Humanities, accord- 
g to. a recent announcement by Donald B. Tresidder, 
resident of the university. Grants have been made 
y the Rockefeller Foundation to assist in the develop- 
vent of the program and to provide, at present, for 
isiting lecturers and, after the war, for travel and 
tudy by faculty members in the Far East. 

Scheduled to begin in the autumn quarter, the pro- 
am has as its objective to give the student a broad, 
ver-all understanding of the geography, peoples, his- 
ory, polities, religions, and cultures of the Pacific- 
Asiatic-Russian regions, in addition to a more inti- 
ate acquaintance and language facility with a spe- 
ifie country or area., Chinese, Japanese, Russian, 
nd Malayan languages will be offered; and China, 
apan, Russia, Southeast Asia, and the Pacific Islands 
‘ill receive major attention as areas. The program, 
developed under the direction of John W. Dodds, dean 
if the school, will lead to the A.B. degree. Collabora- 
tion with other schools and departments of the uni- 
versity will provide a foundation for further training 
that may lead to commercial, educational, or public- 
service positions in the Orient. The studies will also 
constitute of themselves a liberal education for other 
than professional persons. As rapidly as feasible, an 
advanced program of graduate classes and seminars 
will be developed. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH STUDENTS 
DISCUSS POSTWAR EDUCATION 
OVER THE AIR 

In the first transatlantic broadeast of the Junior 
Town Meeting of the Air (WSAI, Cincinnati), April 
22, youth of London and Cincinnati found themselves 
in basic agreement on a topic of mutual interest and 
importance, “Postwar Education.” . 
Representing the American point of view were two 
students selected from the 36 public, private, and pa- 
tochial schools that co-operate in broadeasting the 
weekly WSAI program: 15-year-old Vivian Max, 
sophomore at Walnut Hills High School, and 17-year- 
did Don Kern, a senior at Purcell, a parochial high 
school. “Both favored an international office of edu- 
cation to imbed the idea of world fellowship in stu- 
dents throughout the world and to eliminate sectional 
and national prejudices.” Speaking from the British 
Broadcasting Corporation studios in London were two 
l6-year-old students, Rosemary Blake, of Kensington 
School for Girls, and Leonard Joy, of East Barnet 
County School. They, too, favored the one-world 
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educational idea, suggesting that funds for the office 
be supplied by all countries in proportion to their 
wealth and population. An international exchange 
of teachers, they said, would help to spread apprecia- 
tion of “foreign” cultures and cement unity. 

In comparing educational systems of America and 
Britain, the four speakers agreed that educational op- 
portunity was more general in the United States, but 
that Britain’s education act, recently passed to assure 
widened free education after the war, showed a definite 
desire to enlarge the scope of state education in En- 
gland. Mr. Kern, pointing out that the U. S. Army 
has found 200,000 illiterates among the Selective Ser- 
vice candidates, showed that there was a discrepancy 
between ideals and actualities in this country, but could 
not agree with Miss Max that Federal aid to education 
would solve that problem by equalizing educational 
opportunity in poor and rich states 

The broadeast, first Junior Town Meeting of the 
Air to inelude participants speaking from across the 
ocean, was a logical extension of the plan to get ideas 
of today from leaders of tomorrow. It was the 28th 
in a series of broadcasts over WSAI, regularly spon- 
sored by a Cincinnati department store, the John 
Shillito Company, and approved by educational 
authorities in the city. Dora Slutz, social-studies 
teacher at Western Hills School, Cincinnati, is the 
educational adviser for the program; as such she pre- 
pares bibliographies and guides for weekly speakers 
who air their views on controversial issues. Frank R. 
Byers, assistant professor of English, the University 
of Cincinnati, is the moderator; Katherine Fox, pub- 
lie-service director, WSAI, the producer. The Junior 
Town Meeting League, with headquarters in Co- 
lumbus, co-ordinates similar activities in 1,200 high 
schools, 500 of them connected with comparable radio 
programs. The Cincinnati-London broadcast was the 
first to include English students. Frank J. Lausche, 
governor of Ohio, extended official welcome to the 
British students in opening the transatlantic broad- 
cast. Present in the studio audience of some 400 per- 
sons were the local British consul, Arthur Tandy, and 
Mrs. Tandy; Byron Williams, the executive secretary 
of the Junior Town Meeting League of America; I. 
Keith Tyler, director of radio education, the Ohio State 
University; Charles Bachman, of Capital University 
(Columbus) ; and Josephine Reavis and Evelyn Gra- 
ham of the American Education Press, Columbus. 


A NEW EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE FOR 
THE SOVIET UNION 
IN a letter addressed to Stephen Duggan, director, 
Institute of International Edueation, Evgeny (Eu- 
gene) Medynsky, professor of the history of educa- 
tion, Moscow Pedagogical Institute, describes to some 
extent the plans of the Academy of Pedagogical Sci- 
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ences and the inauguration of a monthly journal, 
Soviet Pedagogics. A report on the founding of the 
academy was published in ScHooL anp Society, May 
20, 1944. Dr. Duggan has sent to the editor a copy of 
Dr. Medynsky’s letter from which the following para- 
graphs are quoted: 

About a year ago, a section on pedagogies and psy- 
chology was organized at the Scientists Club of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences. Reports on educational problems 
are given twice a month at this section. Among topics 
discussed . . . are separate education of boys and girls 
in elementary and secondary schools, teaching of logic 
in secondary schools, teaching of psychology in secondary 
schools, [and] the work of the well-known Russian edu- 
cator, Makarenko. 

In October, 1943, the Soviet government issued a decree 
establishing the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences as a 
center for research work on psychology, pedagogies, the 
history of pedagogies, and methods of instruction in the 
The three research institutes on psychology, de- 
fectives, and methods of instruction previously established 
are now included in the academy. A fourth institute to 
deal with pedagogics and the history of pedagogics is now 
being organized. Besides these, the State Library on 
Public Education and the Museum of Public Education 
have been turned over to the academy. The academy will 
publish Notes of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
and a monthly journal entitled Soviet Pedagogics. 

For almost three years now Soviet schools have been 
carrying on under wartime conditions. During this 
period, separate education for boys and girls has been 
introduced in elementary and secondary schools, strict 
measures have been taken to carry out universal com- 
pulsory education, new rules and regulations for pupils 
have been introduced in schools. Soviet schools are doing 
a great deal of social work to aid the front and the 


schools. 


rear. Many students in teachers colleges are writing 
their graduation dissertations on wartime educational 
problems. 


Dr. Medynsky closes his letter with the suggestion 
that schools in the United States might be willing to 
send him “material on the work of American schools 
He adds: 


We know something of the subject from the joint work 
of American educators edited by the Office of Education. 
We should like to have more information on such subjects 
as the system of marks used in schools and in colleges, 
the research problems now being studied, and recent pub- 
lications of research investigations. 


in wartime.” 


Dr. Medynsky may be addressed as follows: Evgeny 
Medynsky, the USSR Society for Cultural Relations 


Notes ad News 
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with Foreign Countries, Bolshaya Gruzinskay, y 
Moscow 56, ¢/o William Nelson, OWI, 224 West 57) 
St., New York 25. 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN RURAL LIp 

INSTITUTE, JULY 23—AUGUST 10 
THE Rocky Mountain Rural Library Institute, yj, 
the joint sponsorship of the Colorado State College, 
Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts (Fort Collins) 
the School of Librarianship of the University of Dy 
ver, will be in session from July 23 through Aw, 
10. The institute will be held in two sections, citi 
of which may be registered for separately. The 
section, of one week, will be held in Fort Collins, j 
23-27, while the second section, of two weeks, will} 
held in Denver, July 30—-August 10. Holding of ty 
institute will, of course, be dependent on a suficiey! 
advance registration, but advice from librarians aj 
rural leaders indicates that an adequate attendang 
may be counted on. The institute will pay particu 
attention to the special problems of the Rocky Mow 
tain region, such as library services to sparsely pop 
lated sections and in regions where geographic 


Si 


1 
features make communication between parts of the 
service areas difficult. 

In the section held in Fort Collins, the sessions vil | 


be devoted largely to questions of major interest ty 
rural educational leaders, rural sociologists, agricl- 
tural-extension personnel, library trustees, leaders of 
rural life, and librarians who are interested in the 
broader aspects of rural-library administration. In 
the section held in Denver, “interest will be centered 
more on the problems of the professional librarian o 
present members of rural-library staffs, although ther 
will be some amplification of some of the problems 
considered at the first section.” 

It will be possible to register for either of the se- 
tions separately, or for both as a single unit. Boll 
sessions will be conducted on the round-table or work 
shop basis and will be open to anyone who cares 10 
attend, although work for credit will be permitted only 
after consultation with the persons in charge of the 
schools concerned. Fees will be $10 for the Fort (Co 
lins section ; $20 for the Denver section; $24 for both 
Further information may be obtained from James 6. 
Hodgson, librarian, Colorado State College, Fort 
Collins, or Harriet E. Howe, director, School of Li 
brarianship, University of Denver, 211 15th Stree, 
Denver 2. 





Appointments, Elections, 


Resignations, Retirements 


RaLPH Cooper HutcHison, president, Washington 
and Jefferson College (Washington, Pa.), has been 


elected president, Lafayette College (Bethlehem, Ps.) 
to succeed William Mather Lewis, who will retire, Ju 
30, after eighteen years in the presidency. The retit® 
ment of Dr. Lewis was reported in ScHoon AND S* 
creTy, April 7. 
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Wiutiam Harrison Pipes, departmental dean, 
Southern University (Seotlandville, La.), on March 
99 was elected by the Mississippi Board of Trustees 
of State-Owned Colleges to the presidency of Alcorn 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. Dr. Pipes will 
assume office, July 1. 


EvceNE J. COLTRANE, president, Brevard (N. C.) 
College, who recently resigned to accept the executive- 
secretaryship of the Council of Southern Mountain 
Workers, Berea (Ky.), has reconsidered his decision 
at the “insistence of the citizens of Brevard and others 
interested in the college,” and has been re-elected by 
the trustees of the college for a period of one year, be- 
ginning June 1. 


ConsTANCE WARREN, president, Sarah Lawrence 
College (Bronxville, N. Y.), whose retirement was re- 
ported in ScHOOL AND Society, May 12, has been suc- 
ceeded by an administrative committee under the chair- 
manship of Beatrice Doerschuk, director of education. 
The committee, which will handle the affairs of the 
college until a suecessor to Miss Warren can be ap- 
pointed, comprises, in addition to the chairman: 
Esther M. Raushenbush, director of the summer 
school; Charles §. Andrews and Burton P. Fowler, 
trustees; and Jerome Swinford, a member of the 
uusic staff, who is faculty representative on the board 
of trustees. Mrs. Raushenbush will become director 
ot education in June, 1946, upon the retirement of 
Miss Doersechuck. 


ARDENIA CHAPMAN, who has been serving as acting 
dean, School of Home Economics, Drexel Institute of 
Technology (Philadelphia), since the death of Grace 
Godfrey, dean, has been appointed to the deanship. 
Dean Godfrey’s death was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, September 2, 1944. 


ELizABETH LAKE JONES, dean of girls, Greenville 
(S. C.) High School, has been appointed dean of 
women, Furman University (Greenville), to succeed 
Virginia Thomas, who resigned several years ago. 
Eula Barton, who has been serving as acting dean 
and registrar in the interim, has been named assistant 
Aican and will continue in her post as registrar. Miss 
Jones will assume her new duties in September. 


Alvin ALLEN has been appointed director of edu- 
‘ation and counselor of war veterans, Multnomah 
College (Portland, Ore.). 


Frank R, Neurrer, who has served as acting dean, 
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Evening College, University of Cincinnati, has been 
appointed to the deanship and advanced to a full pro- 
fessorship. 


Frank HovorkK4, professor of chemistry, Western 
Reserve University, has been appointed acting head 
of the department of physies to serve until a successor 
to Harry W. Mounteastle can be selected. The retire- 
ment of Dr. Mounteastle was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, May 12 


TueE following changes in staff were announced by 
Denison University (Granville, Ohio), May 5: Lynde 
C. Steckle, assistant professor of psychology, whose 
appointment as head of the department was reported 
in these columns, August 21, 1943, has been promoted 
to a full professorship; Danner L. Mahood has been 
advanced to an associate professorship of English; 
and W. Clarence Ebaugh, for the past twenty-seven 
years head of the department of chemistry, was re- 
ceatly named professor emeritus. 


Irwin EpMAN, professor of philosophy, Columbia 
University, has been appointed visiting professor of 
philosophy, National University (Rio de Janeiro, Bra- 
zil), to give two courses, one on the intellectual tradi- 
tion in the United States, the other on the philosophy 
of att. Dr. Edman’s appointment is “one of many 
exchanges of scholars between Brazil and the United 
States now being made by universities and colleges.” 


Ricuarp C. Eps, head of the department of jour- 
nalism, University of North Dakota, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor for the summer session, the 
State University of Iowa, to give courses on news 
editing and the history of journalism. J. Stanley Me- 
Intosh and Paul C. Reed, of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, will be members of a staff giving a course in 
audio-visual teaching aids, June 13-August 8. “In- 
cluded in the course will be sources, selection, prepara- 
tion, and use of such aids, integration in the school 
program, and operation and maintenance of equip- 
ment.” 


WiuiaM YALE, assistant professor of history, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, who has been on leave of 
absence for the past two and one half years in service 
with the Department of State as senior divisional ad- 
visor on the Near East, will return to the university 
to give a new course in international affairs to be 
offered for the first time during the summer session. 
Dr. Yale is attending the San Francisco Conference 
but will be in residence at the opening of the summer 
session, July 2. 


A. H. Meyer, head of the department of geography 
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and geology, Valparaiso (Indiana) University, has 
been appointed visiting professor of geography for 
the summer session at the University of Minnesota. 
E. J. Buls, an instructor in the department, will con- 
duct courses in geography and physiography during 
the summer session at Valparaiso University. 


RutH SuMNER, consultant with the U. S. Publie 
Health Service, will assist in the special health pro- 
gram to be given during the summer session, begin- 
ning July 2, at Illinois State Normal University (Nor- 
The U. S. Department of Health is offering 
grants of $100 each to 75 teachers for the study of 


mal). 
health education at the university. Transportation to 
and from Normal is provided by the university. 


Tue following changes in staff were announced by 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology under date 
of May 8: Robley D. Evans (physies), Henry G. 
Houghton, Jr., and Hurd C. Willett (meteorology), 
John R. Loofbourow (biology), and B. Alden Thresher 
(economics and social science) have been advanced 
to professorships; Isidore Amdur, Edmund Lee Gam- 
ble, and George G. Marvin (chemistry), Alexander J. 
Bone (civil and sanitary engineering), Francis M. 
Currier (modern languages), John A. Hrones and 
William M. Murray (mechanical engineering), and 
Reinhardt Schuhmann, Jr. (metallurgy), to associate 
professorships; Michael B. Bever (metallurgy), San- 
born C. Brown, Martin Deutsch, Herman Feshbach, 
and Laszlo Tisza (physies), James V. Eppes and Rob- 
ert Plunkett (mechanical engineering), Pei-Moo Ku 
and Robert C. Seamans, Jr. (aeronautical engineering), 
Ernest E. Lockhart (biology), and Walter W. Robert- 
son (naval architecture and marine engineering), to 
assistant professorships; and Hendrik Bruynes and 
Cyril M. Harris (physies), Cyrus H. Kano (aero- 
nautical engineering), and Raymond C. Staley (mete- 
orology), to instruetorships. The following have been 
appointed to assistant professorships: Dorwin Cart- 
wright (economies and social science), Nicholas J. 
Grant (metallurgy), Roland B. Greeley (architecture 
and planning), and Arthur F. Kip (physies) ; and to 
instructorships, Victor Howes*(graphies) and John F. 
Hutzenlaub (aeronautical engineering). Dr. Hough- 
ton has been named head of the department of mete- 
orology, and Lieutenant Colonel John C. Dunbar was 
“detailed to the institute by the First Service Com- 
mand on April 23 as professor of military science and 
tactics.” 

THE following persons will become members of the 
staff of Brown University, July 1: William G. Roelker, 
chairman of the war-records division, State Council of 
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Defense, lecturer in the department of history; Ralph 
P. Boas, Jr., executive editor, Mathematical Revie, 
research associate in the department of mathematic. 
and Robert T. Beyer, instructor in physics, Coma 
University, instructor in the department of physig 


Witvarp S. TowNnsEn»D, president, United Transpoy 
Service Employees of America, was recently electaj 
to the Board of Trustees of Hampton Institute (V,), 


JouN A. WHITESEL, professor of industrial educy. 
tion, Miami University (Oxford, Ohio), has been ap. 
pointed acting national secretary of Epsilon Pj Ta, 
national honorary professional fraternity in industrig) 
ats and industrial vocational education, during th 
absence of the executive secretary, Major William 1 
Warner, who is overseas with General Eisenhower; 
command. 


EpitH TURNELL, supervising teacher, Douglis 
County (Wis.), has been elected superintendent of 
schools to sueceed Vera C. Rehnstrand, who has rp. 
tired after twenty-six years of service. 


WitLtiAM Warp ANKENBRAND, superintendent of 
schools, Yonkers (N. Y.), has accepted the supervis 
ing principalship of schools in Ridgewood (N. J), 
a post comparable to the superintendency of schoo 
in New York State. 


















STANLEY Kina, president, Amherst College, hus 
offered his resignation to the trustees of the college, 
“to take effect upon the election of his successor ... 
not later than July 1, 1946.” 


Ernest Hatcu WILKINS, president, Oberlin (Ohio) 
College, has announced his intention to retire in Av 
gust, 1946, in accordance with the retirement policy 
of the college. Mr. Wilkins has served the presidency 
since 1927. 


C. VaLentine Boyer, head of the department o! 
English, University of Oregon, has been retired after 
nineteen years of service. Dr. Boyer, who has beet 
in ill health for the past year, has been named pr- 
fessor emeritus, but will continue to give part-time 
courses upon his return to the campus. E..G. 
professor of English, has been acting head of 
department during Dr. Boyer’s absence. 


Warp V. Evans, chairman of the department of 
chemistry, Western Reserve University, will be retired, 
September 1, in accordance with the university's ' 
tirement plan. 


MAY 19, 1945 


Francis L. D. GoopricH, since 1930 librarian, City 
College (New York), will retire at the close of the 
academic year, two years before the mandatory retire- 
ment age of seventy years. 


WeonA PornpDEXTER, for the past fifty years a 
member of the staff of Mississippi Southern College 
(Hattiesburg), has been named musical director 


emeritus. 


Recent Deaths 


Anna V. Day, former dean of women, State Teach- 
ers College (Milwaukee), died, May 8. Miss Day, 
who served the deanship from 1914 until her retire- 
ment (1939), had held the assistant superintendency 
of schools, Lineoln (Neb.), before going to the college. 


Fannig A. Smiru, founder (1885) and head of the 
Smith Froebel Kindergarten Training School (Bridge- 
port, Conn.), died May 12. 


Tue RevEREND RicHArRD HEBER BENNETT, former 
president, Lander College (Greenwood, S. C.), died 
May 12, at the age of seventy-six years. Dr. Ben- 
nett, who had served pastorates of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in a number of cities (1889-1902), had 
also served as professor of moral philosophy (1903- 
(7), Randolph-Macon College (Ashland, Va.) ; pastor 
(1907-11), Methodist Episcopal Church (Lynchburg, 
VYa.); state missionary secretary (1911-14), director, 
department of ministerial supply and training (1914- 
26), director, department of religious education 
(1918-26), and life-service secretary, board of edu- 
cation (1920-26), Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
in Virginia; and president, Lander College, from 1926 
until his retirement. 


Jesse Evans Puizips, former headmaster, Philips 
Tutoring School (West Chester, Pa.), died, May 12, 
at the age of eighty-two years. Before going to West 
Chester, Mr. Philips had taught at Worcester (Mass.) 
Academy and had served as principal of the Cedar- 
croft School (Summit Station, Pa.). 


Other Items 


Tue Louisiana State University announced in 
March that the College of Education will offer, be- 


Shorter Papers. 
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ginning with the summer term, two types of master’s 
degree: Master of Arts and Master of Education. 
The former “is designed for teachers and other school 
workers whose needs and interests justify the train- 
ing in the scientific study of educational problems 
which the writing of a thesis provides.” The latter 
is planned “for teachers and others in the schools 
whose needs and interests can better be served by a 
program that emphasizes broader preparation in pro- 
fessional and academic studies.” 


EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EpucaTion (La 
Grande) has added three new two-year, semi-profes- 
sional, terminal courses in merchandising, secretarial 
science, and the training of medical and dental as- 
sistants. The new curricula, which will be offered 
next fall, enable the college “to serve more adequately 
the needs of high-school graduates in the eastern and 
central area served by the institution,” according to a 
statement sent to ScHoot AND Society under date of 
April 19, by Roben J. Maaske, president. 


A. Monroe Stowe#, chairman, Summer School Com- 
mittee, University of New Hampshire, has announced 
that the United Air Lines will award six scholarships 
“to ‘teachers enrolled in the course, ‘Physics for 
Teachers,’” during the summer session. Selection 
will be based on evidence of teaching and leadership 
ability, interest in aviation, and apparent ability to 
contribute to education for the age of flight by de- 
veloping aids for teachers of physics in secondary 
schools. Applicants and recommendations should be 
sent to Dr. Stowe. 


Louis Rounp WIiuson, formerly dean, Graduate 
Library School, the University of Chicago, now of 
the staff of the University of North Carolina, and 
Charles Crittenden, secretary, North Carolina Histor- 
ical Commission, visited Louisiana State University, 
March 19-24, “at the invitation of the president and 
the director of libraries,” for the purpose of study- 
ing “the archives department of the university li- 
braries and making recommendations for the develop- 
ment of this department commensurate with the uni- 
versity’s needs, responsibilities, and resources.” 





HOW NAZI SOLDIERS WERE “EDUCATED” 
RecenTLy a student of mine showed me a German 
schoolbook her brother had picked up somewhere 


in Germany during the Rhineland campaign. It is a 
curious document. We are generally familiar with 
the Nazi ideology, but only when a concrete case pre- 
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sents itself do we realize the depth to which educa- 
tion in Nazi Germany degenerated. Such an experi- 
ence also reveals the magnitude of the task of stamp- 
ing out the Nazi philosophy now that military power 
has been crushed. 

The volume in question is an English textbook, 
printed in Germany in 1943, from a series called 
“The Road to Graduation.” | It is designed to prepare 
German soldiers for the English examination of the 
Abiturium, the graduation from a gymnasium, repre- 
senting a sort of German counterpart to the courses 
of our U. 8. Armed Forces Institute. Its first part 
contains an English grammar, the second part an 
English reader—surely the most astonishing English 
reader in existence. 

The principles according to which this anthology 
has been compiled show the “clever” touch of Dr. 
Goebbels. The method may be summarized as fol- 
lows: ' 

1) Excerpts from well-known British authors are 
presented, names with which the soldier-students are 
already familiar when they receive the book: Shake- 
speare, Walter Scott, Kipling, G. B. Shaw, Masefield, 
Dean Inge, and the like. Hidden under this aca- 
demically impressive camouflage are writers like W. 
Joyce, a journalist who before the war boasted of 
having introduced anti-Semitism into the English 
Fascist movement, and others of the same caliber. 
The soldier-students necessarily got the impression 
that this latter group is on the same level with Shaw, 
Masefield, et al., and that the anthology represented 


a cross section of present-day British civilization and | 


thought. 

2) At the end of each original piece, a series of 
questions and answers is added to drill into the sol- 
dier’s mind just those ideas that suit the Nazi ideol- 
ogy. In this way everything can be pressed into naive 
and simple generalizations and slogans. If George 
Bernard Shaw caustically philosophizes about the 
British character, his witticisms and deliberate ex- 
aggerations keep anybody from taking too seriously 
his amusing and stimulating, statements. But if the 
heavy hand of a Nazi educator transforms these ex- 
aggerations into sober and ponderous questions and 
answers, eliminating entirely Shaw’s grace and bril- 
liance, the result is preposterous. 

3) Sometimes British writers refer to the less for- 
tunate periods in British history, especially to social 
conditions at the beginning of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion 150 years ago. By wording the questions and 
answers in the present tense, the impression is created 
that such conditions still exist in Great Britain. 
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A few examples will illustrate the procedure; bot} 
questions and answers are copied literally, with qj 
their shades of German word order and style. 

The first group refers to excerpts from Shaw’s “Thy 
Man of Destiny”: 


Q: What does every Englishman do when he wants t) 
get something? 

A: Every Englishman patiently waits until there come 
into his mind a burning conviction that it is his mor 
and even religious duty to conquer those countries which 
have the things he wants. 

Q: What does he eall colonization? 

A: He conquers and annexes half the world, exploits 
its inhabitants, and calls it colonization. 

Q: What does he do when he wants to get a new mar. 
ket for his adulterated goods? 

A: He sends a missionary to the country which le 
wants to have for a new market, to teach the natives the 
gospel of peace. When the natives kill the missionary, 
the Englishman flies to arms in the name of Christianity, 
conquers the country for Christianity, and takes the new 
market as a reward from Heaven. 

Q: What does the Englishman do in order to defeni 
his country? 

A: He puts a chaplain on board a ship and nails a flag 
with a cross on it to the mast. Then he sails all over 
the world sinking, burning, and destroying all who dis 
pute that England rules the waves. 

Q: What strange contradiction is in the behavior of 
the English? 

A: They boast that everyone is free when he sets lis 
foot on English ground, but at the same time they sell 
the children of the poor at six years of age to work unde 
the lash in the factories for 16 hours a day. 


The aforementioned Mr. Joyce offers, of cours 
exactly the material the Nazi compilers of the book 
needed; only a few comments concerning his lengthy 
essay can be mentioned here: 


Q: How was it possible that the Jews could derange 
any delicately balanced system of finance? 

A: They had rich brothers and cousins, uncles aud 
aunts in all countries, who were willing to lend them 
money in order to carry out their manipulations. This 
also shows why the Jews are so violently opposed to 
nationalism. 

Q: What does economic nationalism mean to the inter 
national Jewry? 

A: It means a fatal restriction on all their impure 
operations. 

Q: On what other branches of commerce have the Jews 
exercised their chief influence? 

A: They have conquered the provision and catering 
trade; one of the greatest firms of this trade is Ly 
This Jewish firm, under the Jewish war minister, Hor 
Belisha, succeeded in taking charge of the catering 
rangements of the British army. 








ar: 
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Q: In what way did the Jewish firm Lyons succeed in 
getting branches in every town in England? 

A: It eliminated all small British tea shops by a 
scientific undereutting. Thus thousands of small traders 


were ruined. 


American thought is represented only by two writ- 
ers, Madison Grant and Lothrop Stoddard, who were 
introduced to the soldier-students as two “of the few 
American research scholars in the science of race, and 
energetic fighters for the Nordic idea.” The former 
wrote a book ealled “The Passing of the Great Race,” 
which, according to Nazi authors, has become a clarion 
call awakening the American nation. The book does 
not deal with America, however; its contents and 
level are revealed in the following questions and an- 
swers: 

Q: What have all the wars of Europe since the Saxon 
conquest been in reality? 

A: They essentially have been civil wars fought be- 
tween peoples or leaders of Nordic blood. 

Q: What was the racial consequence of all these wars? 

A: They depleted the ruling Nordic race and paved 
the way for the emergence from obscurity of those ser- 
vile races which in former times had been dominated by 
them. 

Q: What would be the consequence if the Nordic race 


should ultimately pass? 

A: It would mean the end of civilization and the ruling 
of a bastardized population in which worth and merit 
would have no inherent right to leadership. 


Correspondence 
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Q: What is the only way for the Nordic race to avoid 
such a great catastrophe? 

A: It must gather itself together, finally discard the 
vain phantom of internationalism, and reassert the pride 
of race. 

Q: What firm confidence has Mr. Grant as to the future 
of the Nordic race? 

A: He is convinced that the Nordic race has confronted 
[sic] with many crises and has survived them all. There- 
fore, it may face the future with assurance. It must 
fight, but it ought to do so against the dangerous foreign 
races and not against kindred ones. 


The textbook states that pupils of advanced classes 
in the gymnasium were offered this same material, 
which means that it was designed for students on a 
level supposedly corresponding to the freshman and 
sophomore years of the American college. It is a 
sad symptom indeed of what happened to Germany’s 
once famous secondary schools under the Nazis. 

With military victory won, co-operation with Ger- 
many will have to be re-established gradually, in the 
interest of world peace. Possibly economic and scien- 
tific co-operation can be renewed soon; but it seems 
that the prospect of intellectual collaboration will be 
dim for many years to come. 

Emit L. Jorpan 

CHAIRMAN, 

"DEPARTMENT OF GERMAN, 
NEw JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 





THE REBIRTH OF PACIFISM: A REAL 
DANGER 

Ir seems to me that President Weeks, in the open- 
ing article of ScHooL AND Soctery, April 14, lays both 
himself and the journal open to criticism, on the 
ground that he is merely repeating, prematurely be- 
cause before the end of the war, the unrealistic paci- 
ism in edueation which after the last war played so 
large a part in bringing about the present war. 

It is true that he protects himself in some measure 
from this interpretation when in the first column on 
page 226 he says: “This is not to emphasize that 
nations can always eseape the impact of war nor 
that under no cireumstances should nations ever take 
up arms. There are some things more vital to man 
and to his country than peace.” Granted. A sound 
reservation. But in my opinion it does not go far 
though to be safe. The trouble with the world 
today is that it was indoctrinated with so much 
pacifism in the ’twenties and ’thirties that the decent 
lations were unwilling to control the obstreperous 
nations by the only means which would have been 


effective: one or two short, tough wars that would 
have stopped aggression in its tracks. We did not 
have the courage to stop Japan when it invaded 
Manchuria, or to punish Japan when it bombed the 
Panay. We did not have the courage to jump on 
Italy when it overran Ethiopia. We did not have 
the courage to jump on the Germans when they went 
into the Rhineland or when they annexed Austria. I 
am saying nothing about the Sudetenland, for by that 
time it was too late; the meaning of courage had been 
forgotten and had to be learned all over again in 
the course of the worst of all wars. 

I also plead for world-wide instruction in the neces- 
sity for peace, but along with such instruction I plead 
for universal willingness at the drop of a hat to 
break the neck of any nation that attempts aggres- 
sion. Without a strong, willing, and determined 
police force, peace is a fatuous dream; and a world 
police force is nominal and useless unless it is willing 
to make war. 

With such emphatic qualifications I would indorse 
President Week’s article, but in its present form and 
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with its present emphasis it seems to me to be just 
another evidence of the current tendency of American 
education to bury its head in the sand. Educational 
journals are beginning to be filled with propaganda 
for pacifism without the necessary teeth. Perhaps 
about 1950 we shall emulate the ’twenties, and maga- 
zines, educational and otherwise, will begin first to 
hint and then to declare that Germany and Japan 
were not so much to blame after all but were in- 
evitably following the pattern of their age. That’s 
the road to World War III in 1975. 


P. A. KNOWLTON 
NEw YorK CITY 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING: TWO 
CONSIDERATIONS 


May I offer two considerations on this much agi- 
tated theme? First, compulsory military training for 
the United States is clearly an innovation, and an 
extreme innovation. Still it may be necessary and 
therefore advisable. But in any case it must be 
weighed with the utmost caution. Against careful 
consideration it is argued that the necessity is urgent. 
I submit that the urgency is fictitious. The “next 
war,” on any large scale, is not to be expected for 
many years—say from ten to twenty or thirty. For 
any immediate need we already have unprecedented 
numbers of trained soldiers and naval personnel, in- 
cluding great masses of youth from eighteen up. 
This reservoir is more than sufficient for any emer- 
gency in the near future. We must not permit our- 
selves to be rushed into decision and action; we must 
take time to explore and study with the greatest care, 
both whether we need this new educational policy and 
what kind of training we need out of the wide divers- 
ity of possible systems. 
always a prime 
source of wisdom; we should draw upon it. Unfor- 
tunately, and perhaps suspiciously, the great bulk of 
universal military training in the past has been 
linked up with military ambition and even aggressive 
The outstanding example is Germany 
itself and Prussia before it. This can serve us only 
as warning and to arouse apprehension. But there 
is one military-training system linked with democ- 
racy: the Swiss system. Would it not be wise to take 
immediate steps to gain all the light and leading 
possible from this highly successful and _ politically 
honorable experiment? Why not immediately estab- 
lish a commision to study the Swiss plan? This plan 
has been in operation for many years: it has pro- 
vided defensive strength to Switzerland in a surpris- 
ing measure, yet, as far as we can see, has never 
injured or impeded the operation of democracy. 


Second, past experience being 


intentions. 
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The commission should be authorized by Congres, 
Its membership should include educators, military 
experts, persons politically wise, and the general pub. 
lic. The examination would, we do not doubt, be 
welcomed by Swiss authorities and aided by them jy 
every way. No great length of time would be needed, 
as the system is simple and fully operative. Woul 
it not be hopeless stupidity for us to deny ourselyes 
the vital contribution such an examination woulj 
make to our problem? The report should be mae 
available to the whole nation, so that we might all 
have the benefit of the facts in deciding our ow 
momentous question in this matter. 

I must confess to knowing little about the Swiss 
system, but even what little I do know convinces me 
that we shall get some surprises from it. If anybody 
thinks it is like the Prussian system he will have to 
change his mind very thoroughly. 


Epwarp O. Sisson 
CARMEL, CALIF. 


GRIST FOR THE MILL 


YESTERDAY in a brief conversation with a chairman 
of the Planning Board of one of the states of the 
Atlantic seaboard, I was confronted with two charges, 
not wholly consistent, against “educators.” The edu- 
cators referred to seemed to be those who constitute 
the AASA. The charges were, first, that educators 
cannot agree among themselves and, second, that they 
seek indiscreetly to arrogate to themselves a wide 
variety of functions which lie without the proper field 
of education instead of co-operating with the other 
social and civie agencies within whose province certain 
functions dealing with children and youth properly 
lie. 

The first charge was expanded by contrasting the 
educational profession with medicine, law, dentistry, 
architecture, engineering, et al., whose members were 
alleged to operate loyally through their national and 
other organizations to maintain a high standard of 
efficiency and service and to support policies agreed 
upon in their respective organizations. It was further 
alleged that educators seem to feel bound to develop 
some new point of view or at least to adhere i 
partisan fashion to some specific “ism” and to de- 
nounce all who vary, even in detail, from said favored 
doctrine, instead of finding common ground for agree: 
ment and stressing that, especially if the points of 
difference are far less important than the views held 
in common. 

Being relatively unfamiliar with the inner workings 
of other professional groups, but knowing rather wel 
the heated and sometimes vituperative arguments tha! 
are found in our own literature dealing with suc 
questions as whether Johnny should play a ga 
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which he thought up himself or whether he should 
play one suggested by the teacher, I was unable to 
refute the charge. The jealous and self-sufficient 
attitude maintained by certain state, county, and city 
school systems and by some schools of education is 
too well known to be denied. The disorganized and 
discordant front which education presents on the ques- 
tion of Federal aid is a ease in point. 

A motorist driving along a southern highway once 
observed a large institution composed of many brick 
buildings set in a large campus-like lawn. Over the 
lawn were roaming several scores of people of various 
ages. His curiosity piqued, our motorist turned into 
the drive and drew up before what correctly appeared 
to be the administration building. The superinten- 
dent, whose office was found without difficulty, ex- 
plained that the institution was the state hospital for 
the insane. 

“Who are all these people strolling over the 
grounds?” asked the motorist. 

“They are inmates,” replied the superintendent. 
“Don’t you have a guard over them?” inquired the 
visitor. 

“Yes, that little man down there under the big tree 
is a guard.” 

“Where is his gun?” 

“He doesn’t have any gun.” 

“Why, sir,” protested the motorist, “don’t you real- 
ize that, if all these demented people should get to- 
gether, they could tear that little guard into shreds 
and seatter far and wide over this community ?” 
“Certainly,” came the undisturbed reply, “but if 
these people had enough sense to get together, they 
would not be here at all.” 

The second charge, namely that education does not 
stick to its knitting as it should, but seeks to capture 
such functions as recreation, health, child welfare, 
ete, | found much more encouraging and not wholly 
consistent with the first. Apparently there must be 
enough solidarity in educational policy to give con- 
cern to the forces in our social order which seek to 
disintegrate the job of providing for the upbringing 
of children and youth by scattering it among numer- 
ous discrete agencies which, it is naively hoped, will 
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“co-operate.” It is good to find that educators recog- 
nize that their job is bigger than school teaching. 
This would be an excellent issue on which to practice 
the wise, though difficult, policy of “getting together.” 

These thoughts are thrown out in the hope that they 
may elicit further expression from those who read 
and write for SCHOOL AND Society. 


HENRY BRECHBILL 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 


THE UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE FUND, INC. 

THE United Negro College Fund, Ine., is seeking 
$1,550,000 to be divided among the 32 participating 
colleges, one third each for operating expenses, for 
needed repairs to buildings and equipment, and for 
upgrading faculties, student aid, and libraries. Last 
year $900,000 was contributed by 71,000 persons, in- 
cluding $100,000 from Negroes and a third of that 
from Negroes in the Armed Services. From these 
private Negro colleges have come largely the leaders 
among the 66,000 Negro teachers, 17,000 ministers, 
3,500 doctors, 1,600 dentists, 6,000 nurses, 1,000 law- 
yers—and the great need for our one-in-ten Negro 
population is the inerease of trained leadership in 
these and other fields. 

Teachers generally may well wish to send a contri- 
bution to this fund which will improve educational 
facilities for Negroes and help toward the goal of 
educational equalization in the United States, one 
milestone toward which is North Carolina’s equaliza- 
tion of salaries for white and Negro teachers this 
year. 

Checks made out to “United Negro College Fund, 
Ine.” may be sent to the furd at 38 East 57th Street, 
New York 22. Thomas A. Morgan is chairman of 
the fund; John D. Rockefeller, Jr., chairman of the 
National Advisory Committee, and F. D. Patterson, 
president of Tuskegee Institute, chairman of the 
Committee of Presidents of Participating Colleges. 


BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 
VISITING PROFESSOR, 
SPELMAN COLLEGE, 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 











EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT AS COM- 
PARED WITH MONEY SPENT ON 
SCHOOLS 


ALL who are interested in education are awaiting 
with considerable eagerness the release of data 


gathered by the armed services on the results of the 
largest and most thorough testing program in educa- 
tional history. The results should give as much im- 
petus to educational measurement after this war as 
did the use of tests during World War I. It is 
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extremely doubtful that such data will be made avail- 
able until after all hostilities end at some future 
date; it is even more probable that many of the data 
obtained will be held for a longer period so that they 
may be studied and analyzed thoroughly. The ob- 
tained results will be of importance not only to those 
who use and interpret tests and those otherwise inter- 
ested in educational measurement, but also and espe- 
cially to forward-looking leaders in nearly all fields 
of formal and informal education. 

The writers have been given permission of John 
M. Stalnaker, national director of the Army-Navy 
Qualifying Test for Civilians, to make use of certain 
data from the first test, C-1, 1943. 

In a series of three articles, the writers will discuss 
the educational implications of the obtained data on 
this test when such data are related to certain educa- 
tionally important facts. In the present article, the 
relationship between the achievement on this test by 
each state and certain educational financial data is 
shown, and ways of meeting some of the problems 
raised are suggested. A second article will show the 
relationship between test achievement and other edu- 
cational data, such as those collected by the U. S. 
Office of Education. A final paper will report certain 
facts concerning the social well-being of the state and 
their relationship to the results obtained on the test. 

The Army-Navy Qualifying Test for Civilians was 
designed to pick out a group of young men between 
the ages of 17 and 21 to be trained for the armed 
services in the Army and Navy Specialized Training 
Programs. Many young men who were eligible on 
age alone were in the armed services, while many 
others were working in industry; it was, moreover, 
recommended that, in general, only those young men 
who, it was believed, would be good officer material 
shonld take the test. The test was given on April 2, 
1943, to all wih» wished and who could meet the re- 
quirements of age (a¢ least 17 and not over 21 by 
July 1, 1943), high-school graduation (by July 1, 
1943), and non-membership in certain branches of 
the armed services. The total number who took the 
test was slightly more than 316,000; of these nearly 
12,000 were ineligible—the majority of ineligibles 
were candidates for the Navy College Training Pro- 
gram whose upper age limit was 19—so that the re- 
sultant data are based on approximately .304,000 
young men’s scores. The total number thus taking 
the test was only a small proportion of all those tech- 
nieally eligible on age grounds alone. Without dowbt, 
however, this is one of the largest, if not the largest, 
number of individuals to take the same test at the 
same time (allowing for differences in time zones) 
under standardized testing conditions. 
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The test was given at schools throughout cont. 
nental United States—public high schools, colleges 
and universities, and private schools (including paro. 
chial and other schools on the secondary level). The 
test consisted of 150 items in four areas of learning: 
verbal, science, reading, and mathematics. Total time 
for the test was two hours. 

Of the total group of candidates, the number jp 
each state who took the test ranged from a low of 
280 to a high of 36,492, with an average (mean) 
number per state of 6,315. It is interesting to note 
that of the total group, 53.2 per cent chose the Army 
program and 38.5 per cent the Navy program, while 
8.3 per cent had no preference. 

The distribution of total test scores by type of 
school is given in Table I. 


TABLE I 

DISTRIBUTION BY TYPE OF SCHOOL OF TOTAL SCORE on A-12 
V-12 Test, APRIL 2, 1943 

(All figures are percentages who scored in each interval) 














Score Public Private 
Interval Schools Schools! Colleges Total 
140-150 0 PS ' 3 Be 
130-139 | 6 2.9 9 
120-129 1.2 2.3 7.5 2.7 
110-119 3.1 5.1 12.1 5.2 
100-109 5.5 7.8 14.5 77 
90-— 99 8.3 10.5 15.4 10.1 
80— 89 11.4 12.5 14.0 12.1 
70— 79 14.5 14.6 11.6 14.7 
60-— 69 16.6 15.4 8.6 14.7 
50— 59 16.5 13.8 5.6 13.8 
40-— 49 13.4 10.0 3.0 10.8 
80-— 39 7.4 5.8 4.0 6.5 
20-— 29 be | 1.3 4 1.4 
10- 19 R! 2 ak a 
0O- 9 0 .O 0 AO 
Average Score 
(Mean) 68.1 73.4 89.0 73.2 


ae reliability (based on a sample of 1,500 cases)= 






















The table shows, for example, that 11.4 per cent of 
the public-school pupils who took the test made scores 
between 80 and 89, inclusive; while of private-school 
pupils, 12.5 per cent made scores in the same score 
interval; and of college and university students, 14.) 
per cent made scores in that interval; of the total 
group, 12.1 per cent made scores in the interval, 
80-89. It should be noted that in no interval do 
the private-school pupils vary more than .8 per cent 
from the total percentage in any one interval—the 
average of the college and public-school applicants 
combined is thus nearly equivalent to the achievement 
of private-school pupils. By far the greatest number 
of applicants came from the public schools—the 
figures, in round numbers, are 211,000 from public 
schools, 25,000 from private schools, and 68,000 from 
colleges. 

Since this test was given in every state, and to such 





1Includes parochial and other schools of secondary level. 
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. substantial number of individuals within each state, 
comparative data may be examined for relationships. 
Table II gives three correlations between state means 
snd data obtained from the latest published report of 
the U. S. Office of Education.? 


TABLE II 


CoRRELATION BETWEEN STATE MEAN ON A-12 V-—12 TEST AND 
CERTAIN DATA FROM BLOSE AND ALVES 
(All r’s corrected for broad groupings) 











State mean and average teacher’s salary ........ .63 + .0 
State mean and average total per-pupil cost ...... 77 + .04 
State mean and average current per-pupil cost .... .80+.0 





When one considers that the maximum correlation 
between these variables can be no more than 1.00, 


then there is significance in these three correlations 
which cannot be overlooked. The conclusion which 
must be drawn from these figures is that, in general, 
the more that was spent in a state on education, 


both for capital outlay and for current expenses, the 
nore the pupils of the state achieve on such a test as 
the one given. And when one considers that the test 
covered only those topies almost universally consid- 
ered to be fundamental to all learning, that is, read- 
ing, verbal understanding, basic mathematics, and 
science, then such a conelusion as the one which has 
ben drawn becomes of utmost importance to those 
directly in charge of school finance. 

On glancing at the range of the state averages on 
the test—from a low of 58.5 to a high of 84.8—it is 
apparent that there was not equal achievement; when 
oe notes that eurrent per-pupil cost for the school 
year, 1941-42, by states ranged from $32.98 to 
$171.89, it is equally apparent that there is not equali- 
zation of educational opportunity. The same relation- 
ship between quality of achievement and_ schoo! 
imances is shown by the number of applicants who 
qualified on the test, ranging from .33 per 1,000 state 
population to 2.02 per 1,000 state population, and the 
range in average teacher’s salary from $517.00 to 
$2,618.00 per year. 

Obviously, then, one of the factors that will equalize 
educational achievement is the equalization of finan- 
tial bases for equal opportunities to all pupils in the 
nation. When the nation, as a whole, asks all youth, 
regardless of training and edueational experience, to 
participate equally in the hazards of war and peace, 
it should also take the responsibility for assisting in 
the expense of making youth a citizen with an educa- 
ton which the nation can trust and use to the fullest 
extent. Frank W. Cyr, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in a broad- 
David T. Blose and Henry F. Alves. ‘‘Statistics of 
“tate School Systems, 1939-40 and 1941-42,’’ V. 2, Ch. 


Il. Pp, 138 + vi. Washington, D. C.: Federal Security 
Agency, 1944, 
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east® last summer, stated that, “. . . I don’t say that 
money alone will solve the problem of equalizing edu- 
cational opoprtunity, but I do say that without money 
—without Federal aid—we’ll never solve the problem 
of equal opportunities. .. .” 

In the same broadcast, F. L. Schlagle, president of 
the National Educational Association, showed that it 
is not poor fiseal policies or lack of desire which have 
kept many states from achieving a relatively high 
amount of school income. Many of the poorer states 
have the most modern tax systems, but the available 
wealth for taxation is extremely limited. If some of 
the wealthier states would levy school taxes at the 
same rate that some of the poorer states now do, their 
revenue for school purposes would be several times 
that which they now raise. Dr. Schlagle states: 

As a nation, we have acted as if we believed that 
inequality of educational opportunities has resulted from 
differences in the desire of communities and states to 
edueate their children. Yet differences in educational 
opportunities correspond almost exactly with differences 
in economic power. What the respective states do for 
education is not a matter to be moralized about. It is 
a matter of dollars and cents. ... Not only are the 
economic resources of many states comparatively low and 
the educational burdens great, but the people of those 
states in a large measure do not own or control the 
economic resources of those states. These states consti- 
tute a kind of colonial hinterland for the great indus- 
trial and commercial centers. .. . One noted economist 
recently said, and proved his statement, that Texas is in- 
comparably the richest foreign colony owned by New 
York City. It has been estimated that as much as 70 
cents of each dollar produced in some states goes to the 
people of other states as the result of nonresident owner- 
ship. 

We are becoming increasingly aware that a poorly 
educated pupil from Georgia or Illinois has ultimately 
a bad effect on the nation as a whole. Census figures 
show that New York, despite its good school system 
and comparatively large expenditures for education, 
has 10 per cent illiteracy, while the country as a 
whole is far below that figure—less than 4 per cent. 
The mobility of the American people demands that 
in the public interest immigrants from one state 
should be as well educated as the residents of the 
state to which they migrate—this will not be possible 
unless the wealthier states help educate the poorer 
one. Low standards of education in any state in- 
evitably affect the economic and social well-being of 


ll the st , 
a e states K. S. DAVENPORT 


H. H. ReEMMeErs 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY, 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 


3 The script for this broadeast was printed in Educa- 
tion for Victory, V. 3, No. 12, pp. 25-30, December 20, 
1944, under the title ‘‘ Equalizing Educational Oppor- 
tunity.’’ 
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BEDICHEK, LILLIAN GREER, AND ARTURO L. CAMPA. Mas- 
tering Spanish (Inter-American Series). Pp. xiii + 526. 
Illustrated. Macmillan. 1945. $2.32. 

A basal text, partly grammar, partly reader, intended for 
students who have already completed an introductory 
course in Spanish. 
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EVENDEN, E. S. A Study of Recently Erected and Pro- 
posed Buildings of Teachers Colleges of the United 
States — 1945. Pp. 25. Published by the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges, Oneonta, N. Y. 

A study made for the Committee on Standards and Sur- 
veys, AATC. 
* 


Fargo, Lucite F. Activity Book, No. 2— Library 
Projects for Children and Young People. Pp. 239. 
American Library Association, Chicago. 1945. $2.50. 


GOLDBERG, NATHAN, JACOB LESTCHINSKY, AND MAX 
WEINREICH. The Classification of Jewish Immigrants 
and Its Implications — A Survey of Opinion. Pp. 154. 
Yiddish Scientific Institute — YIVO, 535 West 123d 
St., New York 27. 1945. $2.00. 








TIAA 


A non-profit, legal reserve, life in- 
surance company, created to fund 
college plans for retirement income 


offers: 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 
and 


disinterested advice regarding 
annuity and insurance plans 


to 
Colleges and their Staff Members. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
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Veterans’ Education.’’ Bulletin 1945, No. 4, U. g 
Office of Education. Pp. 69. Washington: Govyerp. 
ment Printing Office. 1945. 


e 
tional Children.’’ Proceedings of the 11th Institute of 
the Child Research Clinic of the Woods Schools, in eg}. 
laboration with Western Reserve University. Pp, 64, 
Published by the Woods Schools, Langhorne, Pa, 1944, 
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Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living —A (yy. 
riculum for the Elementary School, Vol. 2, Intermediate 
Grades (Commission on American Citizenship, the 
Catholic University of America). Pp. xi+400. The 
Catholic University of America Press. 1944. $4.00, 
The curriculum, offered for the use of Catholic schools 
throughout the country, is suggestive, flexible, and broad 
enough for the construction of more detailed courses 9 
study. 
a 


Gibbon Bovée and Aurea Guinnard). Pp. xxi+18), 
Maemillan. 1945. $1.28. 

The present edition of this novel, published originally in 
1842, is the third of a sequential series of French readers 
intended for high-school use. The motto of each book in 
the series is ‘‘Pleasure and Profit.” 
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Two Indispensable Books " 
for desk and classroom use te 
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WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 
ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 

speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- i 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. © 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 


























Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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